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the zest for touching, tasting, and feeling life at all
points, the irresistible desire to see every one's point of
view from the inside, is the strongest contrast that can
be conceived to Bossetti's deliberate selection of certain
experiences, and his jealous exclusion of all phenomena
that did not march with his taste.

With Tennyson there is a nearer bond, for Tennyson,
like Bossetti, tended to live in a world of his own
devising; and there are certain of Tennyson's poems
that bear a decided affinity to the work of BossettL
There is the fidelity to detail, the strong power of
realising pictorially the romantic surroundings of a
scene; both, too, have the power of vividly presenting
a situation from a single point of view, and the weak-
ness in grasping the dramatic significance of the inter-
play of varied character. But Tennyson has more
catholicity, more serenity, more philosophical curi-
osity ; he had an intense desire to solve the riddle of the
"painful earth," while Bossetti had an overpowering
desire to escape from it into the region of immediate
sensation.

Bossetti had none of the impulse "to see life steadily
and to see it whole "; he rather desired to live in the
intensity of theinstant, to lose himself in the emotional
crisis, the beautiful adjuncts of the picture.

To pass, then, from his contemporaries to the earlier
names of the century. Scott would have appeared to
Bossetti, in poetry, a mere loose narrator, lost in the
childish pleasure of a tale, but without concentration,
and without the ecstatic sense of sudden beauty.
Wordsworth seemed to him a rustical proser, without
dignity of conception or execution; Byron a gifted
amateur. In Shelley he found a superabundance of         w had a strong fancy for archaicnif falling on
